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Ottilia. 


A low sad brow, with folded hair, 
From whose deep night one pallid rose 
White moonlight through the darkness throws ; 


A head, whose lordly, only crown 
Of pride Olympian Jano might 
Have worn for the great God’s delight ; 


Deep eves, immixed of night and fire, 
In whose large motion you might see 
Her royal soul lived royally, 


Unstained by any earthly soil, 
And only caring to walk straight 
The road ordaiued to her by Fate. 


Her jewelled hand across the keys 
Flashed through the twilight of the room 
A double light of gem and tune. 


Still while she played you saw that hand 
Glide ghastly white, and fearless wave 
Dear faces up from Memory’s grave. 


The firelight flickered on the wall, 
Sweet tears came to the heart’s relief, 
She sat and sang us into grief. 


Yet now she played some liquid song, 
A happy lover would have sung 
If once he could have found the tongue. 


And now the sparkling octaves ran 
Through the quick dance, whose tangled braid 
Now caught the sunshine, now the shade. 


And now, the boatman’s evening song, 
As, moving homeward down the stream, 
He sees his maiden’s garments gleam 


Beside the tree, the trysting place, 
While the sad singer, whippoorwill, 
Cries from the willow by the mill. 


Yet howsoe’er her music ran, 
A sigh was in it, aud a sense 
Of some dread voice that called us hence — 


A voice that even now I hear — 

Although the hand that touched those keys 

Rests on her heart that sleeps in peace. 

Des 
Stradivarius and the Violin. 
By F. J. Feris. 
Translated for this Journal by Henry W. Bettows. 
(Continued trom page 298 ) 

We have reached the end of the 16th century, 
and until this time there is no resemblance in 
the viols, to what we now know as the violin, al- 
though the name was mentioned in a work of 
John Maria Lanfranco, printed in Brescia in 
1533. Does he really mean the violin, or only 
the little viol, called a little later vicletta? It is 
hard tosay. The first distinct reference to the 
violin, although then indirect and brief, is found 
in the Practica di Musica of. Louis Tacconi, 
printed at Venice in 1596. He gave a list of 
the musical instruments in use in his time, and 
among them the violin is found, represented as to 
its compass in this manner : 








This was the real extent of the instrument, at 
that time; for the fourth string was of no use 
until the fourth finger was trained to the use of 
the treble-string; and the demanché was then 
entirely unknown, and even long after. 

But this compass matches no existing viol. It 
is evident then that the violin existed, but proba- 
bly its use in Italy was very limited, for the name 
is not found in the list of instruments analyzed 
by Cerreto in his book of 1601. The first cer- 
tain use of the violin was in the representation 
of the Orpheus of Monteverde, which took place 
at Mantua in 1607. Still, the author’s words do 
not give the impression that this modification of. 
the viol was original in Italy, since in the enum- 
eration of the orchestra which precedes the in- 
troductory Symphony, he along with ten viols 
da brazzo, three basses, de jamble and two coun- 
ter-basses, tivo little violins “alla francese.” How- 
ever this may be, we find soon after the violin, in 
the form in which we now know it, in the 
Theatrum Instrumentum, or Sciagraphia of 
Michael Betorius, published at Wolfenbiittel in 
1620. 

The indentations of the ribs, and the other 
features are the same as in our violin. The 
Sf holes are substituted for the semi-circles; the 
handle, disengaged, straight and round, has taken 
the place of the large and flat handle of the 
viols. The key-board is without cross-lines. The 
bridge alone is different, being as yet imperforat- 
ed and cut away only at the bottom to form its feet. 
Already the system is complete—and the alto, 
the violoncello, the bass and the double-bass are 
all in existence. 

Such is a brief sketch of the history of bowed 
instruments, up to the epoch when the great 
Italian school illustrated it so gloriously. We 
have now to trace the relation between the suc- 
cessive makers of this instrument, until its su- 
preme perfection was attained by Stradivarius 
himself. 


II. 
Vro“In-MAKERS OF THE ITALIAN 
FROM THE EARLIEST TIMEs. 
The fifteenth century reveals but a single 
name, and that name is an object of doubt. 
According to Laborde, there was in Bretagne, 
about 1450, a violin-maker named Kerlin, of 
of whose workmanship he had seen a violin made 
in 1449. In 1804, that is about twenty-five years 
after the date when Laborde wrote, this instru- 
ment was in the possession of Koliker, violin 
maker at Paris, and was examined by M. Fétis. 
It was not'a violin, but a viol, whose handle had 
been changed, and which was mounted with four 
strings like a violin. On investigation, it appear- 
ed that this instrument was not a product of 
Bretagne, where names beginning with Ker are 
very common, which accounts for its being ascrib- 
ed to that province, but was the work of Jean, 
Kerlino, a violin maker at Brescia about 1450, 
who may probably be considered the founder of 
that school, one of the most ancient and distin- 


ScnHoo. 





| guished in Italy. 


It is worthy of remark that 
Kerlino, like all the makers of the first epoch, 
whose names and works are known, made only 
rebecs, viols of all dimensions, lyres with the bow, 
and the lirone with 11 and 12 strings. 

After Kerlino the most ancient Italian violin- 
maker is Pietro Dardelli, of Mantua, who 
wrought about 1500, and of whose works there 
remain yet some fine specimens in the cabi- 
nets of the curious. Then came Gaspard 
Duiffoprugear, a celebrated artist, born in the 
Italian Tyrol, and who was established at Bou- 
logne about 1510. Beautiful instruments of this 
maker, such as bass-viols, tenors and violettas, 
fashioned by him for the chapel and chamber of 
Francis I. King of France, have been in the 
possession of different amnteurs in Paris within 
our own day. 

Approaching gradually the 16th century, we 
find Venturi Linarolli, who worked at Venice in 
1520; Pereorino Zanetto of Brescia in 1540, and 
Moreglats Morcello of Mantua, a pupilperhaps of 
Dardelli, and of whom instruments are known 
bearing date 1550. It thus appears that these 
old masters made viols of every kind and all 
sizes. The greater part of them have been de- 
stroyed to make altos, and to repair old instru- 
ments still in use. They have always been val- 
ued and sought for this purpose. 

To the first epoch of Italian viol-making, of 
which we have jrst spoken, succeeded that of the 
creation of the violin, and its analogons with 
deeper voices, the alto, violoncello, bass-viol and 
double-bass. The first in order among the artists 
of the second period is Gasparo de Salo, so call- 
ed, because born in the little city of Salo on lake 
Garda in Lombardy. He was one of the best 
makers of the 16th century, being more distin- 
guished for the larger kinds of the instrument, 
than for violins, although of these he produced 
some very beautiful specimens. One very re- 
markable one, dated 1566, was sold in a collec- 
tion of precious instruments at Milan in 1807.— 
Rudolph Kreutzer speaks with enthusiasm of one 
owned by Baron de Bagge in 1788, Mr. T. 
Foster, an English amateur and possessor of a 
numerous collection, has one marked “ Gasparo 
de Salo in Brescia, 1613.” But, if genuine, it is 
a degenerate product of this maker’s old age. 

A little later, Jean Paul Magini, pupil, (per- 
haps) of Gasparo, a native of Brescia, worked in 
that city from 1590 to 1640. He particularly 
distinguished himself in the manufacture of vio- 
lins. The pattern of his instruments is large, 
the proportions the same as those of Gasparo, 
which they resemble in workmanship. Tue 
swell is decided, and reaches almost to the ribs, 
which - are low; the tops (or bellies) are strong 
and of good quality; the bottoms thin, and the 
wood with the grain. Remarkable for its delica- 
cy, the varnish, of a fine brownish yellow, is o¢ 
excellent quality. The extended proportions 
and combination, of the swells and thicknesses 
give the most of these instruments a tone ma- 
jest c, grave and melancholy. 
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Before Gasparo de Salo, there was nothing ab- 
solutely settled in the form of the violin—but his 
productions definitively fixed the actual shape.— 
Henceforth the slight differences among the 
works of different makers in respect of external 
form are obvious only to very practised eyes. 

Antoine Mariani, of Pesaro, also made violins 
from 1570 to 1620, but his instruments, made as 
experiments, on no fixed plan, have no worth, 
even as objects of curiosity. It is not so with 
those of Magini. Early in this century they 
were little known in France; bnt the celebrated 
violinist, De Beriot, fixed the attention of artists 
upon their quality, and made their reputation by 
the successes he obtained in Paris and London 
with an instrument of this master. 

We must not confonnd Jean Paul Magini with 
another maker of Brescia, probably of the same 
family, who worked in the 17th eentury, and was 
named Santo Magini. Santo is more particu- 
larly celebrated for his donble-basses, which, in 
Italy, are thought the best instruments of that 
sort. 

The Brescia School had two other meritorious 
artists, though inferior to Jean Paul Magini; Ja- 
vietta Budiani, and Matteo Bente. ‘The instru- 
ments of Bente are much songht by collectors. 

We come now to the head ofa family, illustrious 
in the manufacture of musical instruments, and 
founder of the great school of Cremona. André 
Amati was descended from ancient and 
knightly family of that city, which is mentioned 
in the annals of the city in 1097. His birth can 
not be fixed, as the registers of the churches of 
Cremona do not go back to the beginning of the 
16th century, the probable epoch of his birth: 
But lacking a baptismal record, we have a posi- 
tive hold upon the artist’s epoch furnished by a 
violin with three cords, or rebec, which existed 


an 


in the precious collection made by Count Cozio 
de Salabué, of Casal Monferrato, and which is 
found at Milan, in the house of the Chevalier 
Charles Carli. This instrument bears the name 
of André Amati, and the date of 1546. The 
Baron de Bagye possessed also, about 1788, a 
viola bastarda, bearing the date of 1551. It is 
then certain that André Amati was born during 
the first twenty years of the 16th century. 

Who was the master of André ? Whence de- 
rived he the skill so remarkable in his works ? 
We cannot say. The author of a letter found in 
“ the correspondence of professors and amateurs 
of music,” which Cocatrix published in 1803, as- 
sures us that André Amati worked as an appren- 
tice at Brescia, before establishing himself a® 
Cremona in his own shop. The fact is not im- 
probable, for the two cities are not far apart; but 
assertions of this kind are not to be received, un- 
supported by documentary evidence of indispu- 
table authority. The instruments of André 
Amati have peculiarities, sensibly distinguishing 
them from those produced in the ancient school 
of Brescia. He must have made special studies 
before adopting proportions adapted to the neces- 
sities of his epoch. When he worked, nobody 
demanded that power and splendor of tone re- 
quired to-day. So far from it, an instrument 
possessing so great a sonority would have wound- 
ed the ear of an audience accustomed to the soft 
music whose records we possess. The spinets, 
lutes, theorbes, mandolins and guitars, which made 
up the chamber and saloon concerts of that date 
— all they then had — had iittle power. What 





was demanded of a violin-maker of that era, was 
that his instruments should be sweet and melting, 
Now, we must do this justice to the head of the 
Amati family : his violins, viols and basses leave 
nothing to be desired in this respect. André 
Amati produced numerous instruments, but time 
has abused and accident destroyed a great many 
of them. Before the first French revolution 
(1789) there existed among the curiosities of the 
Chapel Royal a collection of violins and viols 
which had been made by André Amati at the 
order of Charles IX, a passionate amateur in 
music. After the days of October 5 and 6, 1790, 
all these instruments disappeared from Versailles. 
Cartier (See this name in the Liographie univer- 
selle des Musiciens) found two of these violins 
many years after. Their sonority lacked splen- 
dor, but the timbre was charming, and the work- 
manship exquisite. 

The violins of André Amati are of small and 
medium patterns; their swell is very decided 
toward The wood of the bottom 
runs with the grain; the tops are moderately 
thick ; the varnish, of a clear brown, is substantial. 
Their intensity of sound, however, is only rela- 


the centre. 


tive to the epoch when they were made. 

The date of Andre Amati’s death is not known, 
but it probably occurred about 1580—for the in- 
struments marked with the name of Amati after 
this date belong to his sons, Jerome and Antoine. 

Antoine, born at Cremona about 1550, succeed- 
ed his father, and after being some time associ- 
ated with Jerome, finally separated from him. 

Antoine had adopted the patterns of André ; 
but he made a much larger number of small than 
of large violins. The products of the associated 
brothers are much esteemed, and when in good 
preservation, greatly sought for. The violinist 
Libon possessed one admirable for the charm of 
its timbre, with which he executed the quatuors 
of Haydn, about 1809, with Messrs. de Sermental, 
de Noailles, and de Villeblanche, all passionate 
amateurs. The violin of Libon, made by An- 
toine and Jerome Amati, bore the date of 1591. 
The small violins of Antoine Amati 

uality of great sweetness and purity, but un- 
Pappily little intensity. The first and second 
strings are the best parts of his instruments; the 
third is a little dull, and the fourth too feeble.— 
In the good specimens of the two brothers, the 
work is of exquisite finish, The wood, well 
selected, is with the grain for the bottoms and the 
ribs; the fir of the tops is of a fine and delicate 
grain ; the swell is high in the centre, the incis- 
The combination of the thick- 


possess a 


ions are deep. 
nesses with the conditions already named, gives 
these instruments that fine, delicate and sweet 
tone which is their distinctive quality. Antoine 
Amati died, it is thought, in 1635; at least it is 
certain that his name does not appear upon any 
instruments, made later than this. 

After working a long time with his brother, 
Jerome married, and this change of condition 
separated the two. Thenceforward Jerome no 
longer held to the exact models of André, for 
several of his violins are known of a larger pat- 
tern than those of Antoine or the old Amati.— 
Jerome, after his separation, has sometimes ap- 
proached Antoine in finish, but on the whele is 
inferior to him. He died in 1638. 

Among the pupils of Antoine and Jerome 
Amati, we may distinguish Gioacchino or Giofredo 
Cappa, born at Cremona in 1590. In 1640 he 





established himself in Piedmont and there found- 
ed a school of violin-makers at Saluzzio, the res- 
idence of the reigning prince. He made a great 
number of instruments and formed good pupils, 
among whom we may name Acero and Sapino, 
whose works, without equalling those of the 
Amati, were formerly esteemed. The violoncellos 
of Cappa are his best productions. 

Nicholas Amati, son of Jerome, justly the 
most celebrated of the artists of that name, was 
born Sept. 3, 1596 and died Ang. 12, 1684, at 
the age of 88. He made few important changes 
in the models and proportions adopted by the 
family. but he gave a higher finish to details, more 
perfection to the curves, and was master of a 
more subtle varnish, one more mellow and of a 
more beautiful appearance. The relation of the 
swells and the thicknesses of his instruments is 
better planned than in those of André, or Antoine 
and Jerome. Thence it is, that while preserving 
their distinguishing sweetness of tone, they attain 
more power and _ brilliancy. Some violins, on 
which this maker would seem to have worked 
with partiality, are true master-pieces of his art- 
One of two dated 1688 was to be found at 
Milan in the collection of Count Cozio de Sala- 
bue. In perfection of finish, purity and mellow- 
ness of sound, this instrument was considered a 
miracle of its kind. The Count of Castel-Barco, 
of Milan, possesses some which are admirable, 
and one belonging to the celebrated violinist 
Allard is cited as being one of the best instru- 
ments that ever came from the hands of Nicholas 
Amati. 

Nicholas, by his wife Lucrece Pagliari, had 
two sons, of whom the oldest, Jerome, was born 
Feb. 26, 1649, and the other, Jean Baptiste, born 
Aug, 13, 1657, became a priest and died about 
1706. Jerome worked in his father’s shop and 
succeeded him. He enlarged a little the pattern 
of his violins; he was much less pains-taking in 
his work than the other members of his family, 
and very inferior to his father. He was not pro- 
ductive. One violin of his is known, dated 1672. 
It is one of his last manufacture. Jerome was 
the last artist of the name of Amati. 

The pupils whom Nicolas Amati fashioned are 
Jerome his son, André Guarnerius, Paolo 
Grancino, who established himself at Milan and 
worked there from 1665 to 1690, and the illustri- 
ous ANTOINE STRADIVARI, or STRADIVARIUS, 
of Cremona, of whom we shall presently give a 
full account. The following listcontains in chron- 
ological order all those considered as belonging 
tothe school of the Aniati. Some of them had 
worked with Jerome, son of Nicholas; others had 
been formed by the pupils of the school and had 
followed its traditions with more or less exact. 
ness. 

SCHOOL OF THE AMATI. 

Joseph Guarnerius, son of André, at Cremona, 
from 1680 to 1710. 

Florinus Florentus, at Bologna, from 1685 to 
1715. 

Francois Rugger (or Ruggieri), surnamed il 
Per, at Cremona,‘from 1670 to 1720. 

‘Pierre Guarnerius, brother of Joseph and 
second son of André, from 1690 to 1720. 

Jean Grancino, son of Paolo, at Milan, from 
1696 to 1720. 

Jean-Baptiste Grancino, brother of Jean, at 
Milan, from 1690 to 1700. 

Dominicelli, at Ferrara, from 1695 to 1715. 
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Alexandre Mezzadie, at Ferrara, from 1690 to | must also be placed beforehand in the water and 


1720. 

Vincent Rugger, at Cremona, from 1700 to 
1750. 

Jean-Baptiste Rugger, at Brescia, from 1700 
to 1725. 

Pierre Jaques Rugger, at Brescia, from 1700 
to 1720. 

Gaetano Pasta, at Brescia, from 1710 to... 

Domenico Pasta, at Brescia, from 1710 to.... 

Francois Grancino, son of Jean, grandson of 
Paolo, at Milan, from 1710 to 1746. 

Pierre Guarnerius, son of Joseph, grandson of 
André, at Cremona, from 1725 to 1740. 

Santo Serafino, at Venice, from 1730 to 1745. 

(To be Continued.) 
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Haydn's Note-Books in England. 
Translated for this Journal by A. W. T. 
Il. 

. Lord Barrymore gave a ball, in the beginning 
of May, 1792, which cost 5000 guineas. He 
paid 1000 guineas for 1000 peaches ; and bought 
2000 small baskets of gooseberries at 5 
the basket. 


shillings 





Prince of Wales’s punch. 1 bottle of Cham, 
pagne, 1 bottle of Burgundy, 1 bottle of Rum- 
10 lemons, 2 oranges, 1 1-2 lbs. sugar. 

June 22d. 1792, the Duchess of York gave a 
dinner in her garden, under a tent, to 180 per- 


sons. I saw it. 





La risposta del S. Marchesi sopra una lettera 
d 1S. Gallini. Nell’ anno 1791. 
“ WJorecevirto la sua gentilissima lettera. 
Buona Notte. 
Manchesi.” 
When a Quaker goes to Court, he pays the 
porter for taking off his [the Quaker’s] hat: for 
the Quakers take off their hats to noone. Their 
taxes are paid the King thus ; at the proper time 
an officer enters the house and takes away, in the 
Quaker’s presence, articles equal in value to the 
tax. Nosooner is the pretended thief out of 
doors with the property, than the Quaker calls 
him back and asks how much he will take for the 
The offlcer demands only the 
And so the quaker pays the 


stolen goods. 
amount of the tax. 
King his taxes. 





Anno 1791 was the last grand concert with 
885 performers in Westminster abbey. Anuo 
1792 the concert was removed into St. Margaret’s 
Chapel, with 200 performers. This called out 
criticism. 





On the 4th of August I went into the country 
12 miles from London to the Banker, Mr. Brassy, 
and remained there 5 weeks. I was_ very well 
entertained. N.B.—Mr. Brassy complained once 


that things went too well with him in this 


(a). 


To keep milk or cream fresh for a long time, 
you fill a bottle with it, and place it in an earthen 
or copper vessel, with water enough to cover a 
little more than half, cover it, place it upon the 
fire and let it boil half an hour, then take the 
bottle out and seal it thoroughly, so that no air 
In this manner milk can be kept 
good for several months. N.B. The bottles 


world. 





can get in. 





the stopples must be thoroughly well fitted. 
A ship captain told me this. 





On the 26th of March, [1792] at the concert 
of Mr. Barthelemon, an English priest (b) was 
present, who when he heard the Andante 





into 


sank at once the deepest melancholy, 
because the night before he had dreamed of this 
Andante, with the circumstance that the piece 
was a warning of his death. He immediately 
left the company and went to bed. 

To-day, the 25th of April, I learned from Mr. 
Barthelemon that this evangelical preacher is 
dead. 





Nov. 24th, I was invited, by the Prince of 
Wales to Oatlands, to his Brother, the Duke of 
York. 
many gracious and honorable attentions, both 
from the Prince of Wales and from the Duchess 
daughter of the King of Prussia. The small 
chateau, 18 miles from London, stands upon a 
hill, and has a most noble prospect. Among the 
many beauties of the place, especially notewor- 
thy isthe grotto, which cost some £25,000 ster- 


I remained there two days and_ received 


ling. It was eleven years in constructiug, is very 
large, offers great variety, and has living water 
from various quarters. ‘There is a beautiful 
English garden connected with it—it has various 


approaches and a very neat bathing place. The 
Duke gave for the estate £47,000 sterling. On 


the third day the Duke forwarded me, with his 
own coach and horses, 12 miles on my way to 
The Prince of Wales asked for my 
During these two days, we made music 


London. 
portrait. 
each evening, for 4 hours, that is from 10 o’clock 
tiil 2 hours after midnight ; then we took supper 
and at three we went to bed. 





On the 30th I was three days in the country 
100 miles from London, at Sir Patrick Blake’s. 
On my way I passed through the small city of 
Cambridge, visited the Universities there, which 
are very conveniently placed in a row one after 
another, yet each separate. Each University 
has in the rear a very fine and extensive garden, 
with a handsome stone bridge for crossing the 
river, which winds around. The King’s Chapel is 
very celebrated for its vaulted ceiling, which is 
wholly of stone, but so finely wrought, that no 
wood work could surpass,it. It has already stood 
400 years, but no one could think it more than 
10 years old, owing to the firmness ot the stone 
and its peculiar white color. 

The students behave like those of Oxford, but 
it is said they have better teachers. In all there 
are 800 students. 





Story of Mr. Fox’s breeches and the sedan- 
chair man. He lost £4000 and won it again bv 
this dirty manceuvre. 

As soon as two lovers obtain a marriage license 
from the civil authorities, the priest must marry 
them upon their appearance in the church, even 
though against the will of their parents; if not, 
the bridegroom and bride have the right, the mo- 
ment the priest is out of the church, to tear his 
clothes from his body. The priest is then degra- 
ded and incapable of resuming his functions. 








The obligation of 1000 florins, which is deposi- 
ted with Prince Esterhazy, bears date July 10th 
1791. 





Covent Garden is the national theatre. 

I was there on the 10th of December to hear 
the opera called “the Woodman,” (d) on the 
very day on which the career of Mad. Billington, ° 
on both its good and bad side, was advertised. 
Such scandalous enterprizes are mostly under- 
taken for the sake of gain. She sang this even- 
ing somewhat anxiously, but exceedingly well. 
The first Tenor (e) has a good voice and a pretty 
good method, only he uses \the falset too much. 
He made a shake on high C, and went up to G. 
The second Tenor wants to do the same, but 
cannot join the falset to the natural voice, and 
besides is very unmusical. He takes the time to 
suit himself, now 3-4, now 2-4, and abbreviates 
where he pleases. 

Tee orchestra is however very much used to 
it. 

The conductor is Herr Baumgartner (f) a Ger- 
man, but one who has almost forgotten his mother 
tongue. The theatre is very dark and dirty. It 
is about as large as the Court theatre in Vienna. 
The rabble in the galleries is very impertinent in 
all the theatres and uproariously takes, the lead, 
causing or preventing repetitions at will. The 
parterre and all the boxes often have to applaud 
along time to secure the repetition of a really 
good thing. 





As was the case this evening with the duet in 
the third act, which was very beautiful.(g) The 
contest pro and contra lasted almost a quarter of 
an hour, when at last parterre and boxes con- 
quered and the duet was repeated. The two 
performers stood in great anxiety on the stage, 
now retiring, now coming forward again. 

The orchestra is sleepy. 





Mozart died December 5th 1791. 





December 23d Pleyl came to London. (h). 

On the 24th I dined with him. 

Notes BY THE TRANSLATOR. 

a. Dies reports this matter thus: 

“Haydn was invited in the most complimentary 
manner by the Benker * * * to give his daughter 
music lessons; he accepted the invitation and was 
treated at the house with distinguished honor. At 
one time the whole family went into the country ; 
Haydn was invited to accompany them and fre- 
quently entertained the company by his descriptions 
and stories of passages in his own history, which 
often, when compared with the brilliant circumstances 
of his host, must have exhibited a remarkable con- 
trast. 

“On ote occasion, Haydn and * * * were alone 
together, and * * * listened with close attention to 
one of these narratives. Suddenly the latter started 
up like a madman, cursing terribly, and swore that 
‘if he had a loaded pistol. he would shoot himself 
on the spot.’ 

“ Haydn, too, sprang from his seat and cried, now 
for help, and now ‘Only don’t shoot me!’ thinking that 
he had but one life and it seemed hardly time yet to 
lose it. 

“The Banker’s wife and several other persons 
rushed frightened into the room. * * * called to 
them ‘Bring me my pistols ; I wish to shoot myself.’ 
The others sought to calm him and to learn the rea- 
son for his suicidal intent. For a long time no an- 





swer; at last tears came into his eyes, he broke out 
again with oaths, and declared ‘he wished to shoot 
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himself because he had never known misfortune ; 
he knew nothing of care, distress, and necessity, 
could say nothing of them from experience, but, as 
he now saw clearly, he was not happy, for he could 
do nothing but eat and drink, knew nothing but su- 
perabundance, and he was sick of this.’ 

‘‘Haydn closed his story here. But that the 
reader may not worry himself on the Banker’s ac- 
count, I can assure him that he did not shoot him- 
self.” 





». Haydn here and in other places writes “Pop” 
for priest; I cannot see for what reason. 





c. Heydn sat for this to Hoppner, who produced 
an admirable likeness of the composer, which is in 
possession of his present Majesty, [George IV.]. 
From this an engraving was made by Facius; M. 
Beyle, speaking on the subject in his Lettres sur 
Haydn, (puldished under the name of Bombet) con- 
founds Sir J. Reynolds and Hoppner together in his 
usual hasty and inaccurate manner.—(//armonicon). 

The error was made by Carpani; but see Gard- 
ner’s ‘ Bombet,” Boston edition, pp. 151, 152. 

d. Written by Rev, H. Bate Dudley and set to 
music by Shield.—(/Zurmontcon.) 


e. Haydn here leaves the name blank. The Har- 


monicon gives the following note : 

“Tneledon. Most likely Haydn alludes to him 
also in the latter part of the paragraph, for a second 
tenor would hardly have been allowed to change the 
time, abbreviate, &c. Tneledon was nearly self-taught 
and never gained any great knowledge of music.” 





Jf. The Harmonicon gives the name Baumgarten, 
which agrees with Gerber, and says, he was also or- 
ganist of the Lutheran church in the Savoy, and re- 
markable for the depth of his theoretical knowledge 
of music. Some distinguished professors studied 
under him the principles of harmony ; and he is sup- 
posed to have assisted many in preparing their com- 
positions for the public. But such was his modesty, 
and his habits of so retiring a nature, that he was 
very little known in his day, and is now (1826) al- 
most forgotten. Gevher gives his initials C. F., and 
says he “ may be reckoned amongst the most excel- 
lent composers, organists and violinists; so Dr. 
Burney wrote of him in 1789.” 

y. This duet, to which Haydn applies so correct 
an epithet, was Dr. Boyce’s “‘ Together let us range 
the fields,” introduced with great judgment by Mr. 
Shield into the opera.—Harmonicon, 

h. Ignatz Pleyel, a pupil of Haydn, born some- 
where in Austria, in 1757, a year later than Mozart, 
was at this time musical director in the cathedral at 
Strasburg, and had been called to London to com- 
pose for the professional concerts, which are not to 
be confounded with those of Gallini, for which Haydn 
had been engaged to come from Vienna. Dies’s 
version of the history is this : 

“This was a weekly concert given in the new hall 
in Hanover Square, and Haydn (with consent of 
Gallini) had bound himself to produce a new work 
of some kind in each of twelve performances ; the 
managers on their part agreeing that these works 
should invariably have their place in the second part 
of the concert. On the one side, Haydn had by this 
proviso added much to his labor, as he must, at each 
performance, produce a work superior to those in the 
first part of the concert ; on the other side, was this 
advantage, that if his works surpassed shose which 
preceded them, they would fasten themselves more 
strongly in the memory of his auditors and the ap- 
plause be so much the greater ; still he might have 
misjudged, for he exposed himself to the danger of 


, 








meeting all the greater disapprobation in case his 
pieces were a falling off, and therefore of falling all 
the lower. 

Salomon was first violin in these concerts. Haydn, 
completely occupied with the composition of his new 
works, took no notice of the rising quarrel between 
Salomon and the other directors, which finally led to 
a separation, and to the establishment of another 
weekly concert in the new Haymarket theatre. Gal- 
lini and Salomofi undertook the enterprise, placing 
their dependence for success upon the fume of Haydn 
— in which they were not deceived. 

The directors of the Professional concerts in the 
mean time cast about for means to sustain their rep- 
utation, and, if possible, to add to it. After the se- 
cession of Salomon the distinguished Cramer 
[William] became first violin. Men of distinguished 
fame, Clementi, for instance, were generously 
paid for their compositions, and, in fact, no steps 
were omitted, which might possibly prevent the suc- 
cess of the new enterprise (i. e., of Gallini and Sal- 
omon). The public, however, joined in the univer- 
sal Opinion, which gave Haydn the laurel, crowded 
the theatre, went less often into the professional con- 
certs, whose directors soon felt the falling off and 
sought for means to sustain their former reputation. 
Haydn must, perforce, so to speak, be conquered. 
Clementi was called upon for a symphony — proba- 
bly not knowing the use to be made of it — which 
he wrote and which was worthy of his distinguished 
reputation. The first part of a concert was opened 
with this new work, and the audience received it 
with lond applause. Haydn knew nothing of the 
secret plan and was deprived of the advantage of 
being able to produce a work prepared expressly for 
the occasion, which would have been no more than 
fair ; however, as the purpose was to lessen his fame, 
the directors gave in the second part of the concert 
one of his symphonies already well known, thinking 
by this means to gain their end. 

Their expectations were defeated; the applause 
was incredible ; Clementi flushed up and expressed 
his wrath in few words, at the, for him, so unfortu- 
nate selection from Haydn’s symphonies. The affair 
could not long be kept secret, it spread from mouth 
to mouth, and added nota little to Haydn’s reputa- 
tion. 

The directors now adopted another course. Per- 
eciving that unless they could renew their contract 
with Haydn, they would be unable to retain the first 
place for their concert in the eyes of the public, they 
determined to send a deputation of six members to 
him, offering him very advantageous terms and ur- 
gently praying him to enter into engagements with 
them (ihn durch Bitten zu einer Verbiudung geneigt 
zu machen). The deputation did its best. “Haydn 
however, would not break his word given to Gallini 
and Salomon; nor involve them in loss through a 
base desire of gain. Since they had undertaken so 
hazardous an enterprise on his account, and had al- 
ready inenrred such large expenses, he thought it 
but right to seeure them the profits.” 

The deputation was soon after sent to him a second 
time; it renewed the original offers, and added, 
“ they had full power to offer him 150 guineas in ad- 
vance of the sam secured to him in his contract with 
Salomon, if he would only enter into engagements 
with their directors.’? Haydn to this gave again the 
reply, which the reader has already read above. 

Not long afterwards Haydn had his attention 
called by his friends to an article in a newspaper re- 
lating to him. I am sorry (adds Dies) that I have 
not the sheet before me and am therefore unable to 
say in what paper the article appeared. Haydn re- 
membered only “that in it he was represented as be- 
ing old, feeble, and unable to produce anything new ; 
that he had long since written himself out, and was 
forced by weakened mental, powers to repeat himself. 
On this account an engagement had been made with 





Haydn’s celebrated pupil, I. Pleyel, who would soon 
reach London, there to compose for the Professional 
Concerts.”’ 

Haydn saw at once through the wretched cabal and 
had no doubt that every cunning means had heen 
employed to persuade Pleyel to come to London. 
Since his opponents had gone so far as to describe 
Haydn in the public prints as a weak, superannuated 
man, there was good reason to believe that they had 
gone still farther in their letters to Pleyel, that they 
might the more surely inveigle him into their snare. 
At all events Haydn saw the matter in this light and 
was grieved that his pupil should be made the tool of 
the cabal against him—which he might easily have 
avoided had he simply written to his old master him- 
self to know how the land lay. Very likely he 
would have done this had more time been allowed 
him ; his sudden appearance in London, however, was 
a good reason for Haydn to think otherwise. 

After his arrival, Haydn saw clearly in his manner 
that he had a rival in his former pupil intent upon 
striving with him for the prize. But as he was una- 
ble to perceive anything of that weakness, of which 
he was acensed, Haydn remained extremely at ease 
in this regard and trusted to his genius and taste. 
As he however thought he conld see that his former 
pupil’s manner was reserved and he no longer sought 
his society so freely as formerly, it made him sad, 
and embittered him against the cabal, through whose 
arts Pleyel had been entangled and was now forced 
to play the part of an ingrate against his old teacher. 

Pleyel entered upon his new duties, and at first his 
reputation and the novelty of the affair were of 
course advantageous to the professional concerts. So 
much I [Dies] could sce from Haydn’s narrative ; 
but that I may leave no gap in my own, I suppose 
that the audience soon saw that Pleyel, although he 
had a beautiful vein of melody, conld by no means 
venture to make any pretensions to Haydn’s univer- 
sal knowledge of his art, especially as the latter con- 
tinued to produce a new work weekly, in the new 
theatre. It is further to be supposed, that the profes. 
sional concerts could not gain the victory over those 
in the theatre, but had to be contented with the 
second rank. Here I close my guessing and add as 
a fact, that Pleyel finally found out the cabal, con- 
fessed the wrong he had done his old master and at 
a dinner given for this very purpose asked his for- 
giveness. I will give the reader the few words, with 
which Haydn closed the conversation to'day [Dee. 9, 
1805], as he spoke then: “I gladly forgave my pupil, 
and since then we are friends again as before.” 

So far Dies. I have only to -add that Haydn’s 
visits to London would form a very interesting chap 
ter in musical history, and are still to be written. 

{To be continued.) 
Soe 


Verdi at St. Petersburg. 


(Translated from a letter addressed to the Rerwe 
et Gazette Musicale.) 30th October (11th November), 
1862. The first performance of the opera composed 
expressly for our Italian Opera Honse by Verdi, 
took place last night. The Jibretto is founded on a 
five-act drama, in prose and verse, by Don Angelo 
Saavedra, Duke of Rivas, which was represented, 
for the first time at Madrid, on the 22nd March, 
1855, with great success, and which soon made the 
round of Spain. The author evidently drew his in- 
spiration from the grand romantic dramas, of which 
the French public were then so passionately fond, 
particularly from those of Victor Hugo. In this 
piece, the ‘Terrible walks, at each step, side by side 
with the Burlesque. The work has been adapted for 
the Italian stage by Piave, who has had to shorten 
and alter it considerably. Even as it is, and although 
reduced to four acts, it is still too long, and the 
habits of our public will certainly render cutting ne- 
cessary. The original title, La Forza del Destino, is 
retained, and the scene laid in Spain. Don Alvares, 
son of the viceroy of Peru, has been despatched to 
Seville to obtain the pardon of his relations, who 
labor under an accusation of high treason for having 
endeavored to reconquer their independence. He 
has seen Donna Leonora de Vergas, the daughter of 
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No. 38. HOW BEAUTIFUL ARE THE FEET. 
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the Marquis de Calatrava; he loves her, and is be- 
loved in return. At the rising of the curtain, the 
young lady, having granted him a rendezvous, has 
just consented to follow him, when the Marquis, with 
his drawn sword in his hand, appears menacingly @ 
on the threshold of the apartment. At the sight of 
the old man Don Alvares has armed himself with a 
pistol, but, on hearing the cry of terror uttered by 
Leonora, flings away the fatal weapon, which re- 
bounds from the ground. It goes off, and the ball 
strikes the Marquis in the heart. In the second act, 
Leonora, who does not understand the accident of 
which her father was the victim, and believes her lover 
guilty of the cld man’s death, has fled from the 
Chateau de Vergos, and from Don Carlos her bro- 
ther, who has sworn to revenge his father’s death 
upon her and her seducer, 

Disguised as a cavalier to escape her brother’s pur- 
suit, Leonora knocks at the door of the monastery 
of Neustra Senora de los Angeles, and begs from the 
father prior the privilege of ending her days in an 
adjacent hermitage, which has been pointed out to 
her by a monk, and which is situated in the midst of 
precipitous rocks. Her demand is granted, and the 
whole of the community swear*to pregerve her se- 
cret. In the third act, Don Alvares has become a 
captain of Spanish Grenadiers campaining in Italy. 
Plunged in melancholy reverie, he hearsnot far from 
him the clashing of swords, and flies to the help of 
an officer attacked by bandits. He puts the latter to 
flight, and brings back in safety the grateful officer, 
who is no other than Don Carlos de Vargas. After 
exchanging fictitious names, the preserver and the 
preserved swear mutually eternal friendship, and 
leave together, to take part in an engagement about 
to be fought with the Austrians. 

Soon afterwards, Don Alvares, mortally wounded, 
is brought back upon a litter. Don Carlos will not 
quit his new friend, who entrusts to his honor a seal- 
ed packet, asking him to swear he will burn it in case 
he should die. A doubt has crossed the mind of 
Don Carlos on receiving the packet, to which a locket 
is attached. To clear up this doubt, he opens the 
locket, and in it finds his sister’s portrait. At pres- 
ent, certain of not being mistaken, he gives Don 
Alvares, who has escaped death, the time to recover. 
He then says who he really is, and despite the protes- 
tations of innocence made by Don Alvares, who has 
escaped death, the time to recover. He then says 
who he really is, and, despite the protestations of 
innocence made hy Don Alvares obliges him to draw 
his sword. In this duel again, destiny does its office, 
and Leonora’s brother falls mortally wounded. Don 
Alveres flies in affright. In the fourth act, five years 
have elapsed. Don Alvares has come to bury his 
grief in the monastery of Neustra Senora de los 
Angeles, where he is revered for his holiness. On 
the other hand, Don Carlos has not perished from 
his wound. Still following up his plan of vengeance, 
he, in his turn, knocks at the door of the monastery, 
to seek out his father’s murderer, whose retreat he 
has succeeded in discovering. y 

Here we have a very fine scene, which you may re- 
member having witnessed at the Porte-St. Martin, in 
1836. It occurred in a drama, entitled Don Juan de 
Marana, by Alexander Dumas, and was no doubt 
borrowed by the celebrated dramatist from the Span- 
ish author. 

In vain does Don Carlos overwhelm his enemy 
with insults ; in vain does Don Alvares, now Father 
Raphael, manifest, on the other hand, increased hu- 
mility ; the force of destiny has not yet fulfilled its 
task. An insult .more terrible than all the rest, and 
offered by Don Carlos in the paroxysm of his fury, 
at length arouses in Don Alvares all his instincts as 
a nobleman and a soldier. In ‘his turn, he seizes, 
with rage, the sword brought to him by his adver- 
sary, and leaves the sacred precincts of the monas- 
tery to engage in another combat. This takes place 
at the very toot of the hermitage inhabited by Leo- 
nora, and Don Carlos ‘is stabbed to death before the 
eyes of his sister, who has run up on hearing the 
noise. But he will not die without having a portion 
of his vengeance. At the instant Leonora bends 
down to assist him, he recognizes her, and, collecting 
all his strength, plunges his dagger in her breast.— 
At this horrid spectacle Don Alvares feels his reason 
deserting him. He rushes distractedly to the sum- 
mit of the rocks overhanging the hermitage, and 
precipitates himself down the abyss. He has done 
all in his power to turn aside this series of misfor- 
tunes, but everything has been compelled to yield to 
the force of destiny. We have said that, from time 
to time, comic scenes are introduced to relieve the 
sombre and mournful situation. Despite of this, we 
think that the element of sadness is too predominant. 
It also struck us that the passion of Don Alvares for 
Leonora is not sufficiently developed. Except in the 
first act, the heroine appears only at rare intervals, 
and then to fly from her lover; so that hatred, the 





thirst for vengeance, and the fury occasioned by it, 
are the sole sentiments for three acts, brought to 
bear upon the spectator. One duel follows another 
to the detriment of all; the author should have 
omitted the first, which altogether weakens the high- 
ly dramatic effect of the second; the final catastro- 
phe would have gained considerably by such a 
course. Lastly, the Songs of the Pilgrims, the 
Chaunts of the Monks, and their processions, take 
up too much roomin the work itself, and too much 
time inthe business of the stage. For religious 
ceremonies to make an impression in a theatre, they 
should be soberly employed. 

The subject of La Forza del Destino was, doubtless, 
a seductive one for the maestro, whose talent is par- 
tleularly partial to violent situations, to which it is 
indebted for various, great successes. We do not 
pretend, after having heard it only once, to pronounce 
a decided judgment on an opera of such a length.— 
But there is one thing that struck us at once: in the 
whole course of the work, there is not a trio, a quar- 
tet, or a concerted pieee... The entire opera is a suc- 
cession of cavatinas, duéts and choruses. 

An introduction of a few bars takes the place of 
an overture and precedes the rising’ of the curtain. 
The first act is filled up by a cavatina of Leonora, 
is continued as a duet on the arrival of Don Alvares, 
and terminates in’a well accentuated strefta. Tt was 
well sung by Mad..Barbot and Tamberlik. The 
second act is divided into two tableana or scenes.— 
We noticed on the first (the interior of a “ posada”’ ) 
a sort of warlike brindisi: “TE hella la querra,” sung 
with much spirit by Mad. Nantier-Didier, the refrain 
being repeated by the chorus: and then a recital, in 
the form of a ballad, by Don Carlos, given with 
great taste by Graziani ; the two artists were applaud- 
ed. In the second scene, Leonora’s cavatini, al- 
ternating with the matins sung in the monastery, did 
not, despite of a fine phrase : “Pieta di me signore,” 
produce much effect. In the duet which follows with 
the Father Superior, the violins, muted, accompany 
in a most felicitous manner, Mad. Barbot, who sang 
the last couplet : “ Eterno iddio,” with deep feeling. 
In the subsequent number, sung, a dialogue with 
the chorus of amonks, by the Father Superior (Ange- 
lini), the strain is kept up by the violins, interrupted, 
from time to time, by the outbursts of the orchestra, 
which, formulated in bold chromatic scales, imparts 
great breadth and majesty to the finale. 

The third act commences with an air in which 
Tamberlik was warmly applauded; the melodv is 
sustained by a clarinet solo, admirably executed by 
Cavallini, and deserving a greater amount of notice 
than it received. The air of Graziani, after he has 
recognized Don Alvares in the captain of grenadiers, 
is terminated by an explosion of jov well expressed 
by the music, and excellently brought out by the 
artist’s fine voice. In the scene of the camp, a pretty 
chansonnetta, sung with much brio by Mad. Nantier- 
Didier, was called for again. Although delivered 
with a great deal of spirit by Debassini, a buff air of 
the Brother Porter made no impression. Nor did 
the andience receive Very warmly a ‘“Rataplan,” 
sung by Mad. Nantier-Didier, the refrain being re- 
peated by a chorus of soldiers, although it was given 
with great precision. Tamberlik aud Graziani infus- 
ed great energy into the challenge which terminates 
the-act, and which ends in Don Carlos falling danger- 
ously wounded by his adversary. The strefta, ex- 
pressing the regret of Don Alvares and his complaint 
against destiny, is very fine. 

In the fourth act, we have a buffo scene of the 
Brother Porter, distributing soup to the indigent.— 
Debassini displayed in it all his talent as an excellent 
actor, and all his dash as ano less good singer; we 
may mention also the very remarkable duet which 
follows between Debasini and Angelini. This piece 
is certainly one of the best handled numbers in the 
score. The contrast between the voices is turned to 
no less advantage by the composer in the challenge 
duet hetween Don Alvares and Don Carlos, which 
is followed by the final catastrophe. Tamberlik 
rendered with consummate talent all the gradations 
of feeling through which he is made to pass by the 
outrages of Don Carlos, while Graziani was not in- 
ferior to him in the contest, where his magnificent 
organ did him such good service. It is a fine morceau. 
The second scene of this act contains nothing but an 
air for Leonora. 

The artists, who, as you have seen, were the elite 
of the company, were, as a rule, called on after each 
of their airs. “Verdi was led on the stage by them 
every time, and, at the fall of the curtain, had to ap- 
pear repeatedly again, being then more warmly ap- 
plauded than during the course of the work, when a 
— opposition was manifested against the re- 
calls. 

You know how luxuriously things are done by the 
management of the Imperial Theatre, which was not 
untrue to its custom on the present occasion. The 





“getting up” and costumes are splendid ; the scenery 
magnificent. The audience noticed especially the 
scene representing in the second act the exterior of 
the monastery of Neustra Senora de los Angeles, by 
moonlight ; that representing in the third, act, the 
Spanish camp, and, above all, that in the fourth act, 
of the interior of the monastery chapel, with a very 
fine sunlight effect. The tempest which accompanies 
the last scene, the wind, the rain, and the lightning, 
do honor to the talents of the machinist and scenic 
artist, MM. Roller and Wagner. 


Pianofortes at the Exhibition of 1862. 


(From the Report of the Jury.) 

Having in view the copious account given of the 
history and construction of the pianoforte in the Re- 
port of the Jury on the Exhibition of 1851, it will 
he superfluous to insert on the present occasion any 
remarks on the instrument generally. It is only ne- 
cessary to record what has been done since that peri- 
od, and to notice the present state in which we find 
the manufacture. 

Although during the eleven years that have passed 
since the last Exhibition we have not to record the 
introduction of any very important novelty, yet a 
considerable general advance has taken place in the 
manufacture. The best class of instruments, in the 
hands of the first-rate makers, have improved both in 
quality of tone and in perfection of make ; while the 
manufacture of instruments of a more humble de- 
scription have been more widely extended, and the 
possession of them brought within more general reach 
of the public, by the reduction of price, which al- 
ways follows production on an increased scale. Thus, 
to illustrate both these changes, we may say that the 
first-rate concert-grands of Messrs. Broadwood, 
which in 1851 sold for 175 guineas, are now, by 
reason of improvements in their construction, in- 
creased in value to 250 guineas, while small upright 
instruments may now be obtained in many quarters, 
of full compass, for less than twenty pounds each. 

The compass of pianofortes generally has increas- 
ed. In 1851, the usual compass of the grand was a 
little over six and a half octaves—C to G, or A, 
more than this being exceptional ; while six octaves 
—F to F or C—was considered a reasonable compass 
for smaller instruments. Now, first-class grands are 
made universally seven octaves—A to A; and 
scarcely a single instrument is constructed in which 
the bass does not extend down to C. : . 

The stringing has somewhat increased in thick- 
ness, which, combined with the increase of compass, 
ayd the continued unreasonable rise in pitch of the 
opera and concert bands (which concert pianofortes 
have heen obliged to follow), has much increased the 
tension on the framing. In 1851, the aggregate ten- 
sion on a full-sized grand was about eleven or twelve 
tons, now it is above sixteen tons.* Of course extra 
strength in the framing has become necessary to meet 
this increased strain. , 

The action remains pretty much as it was. The 
rage foy “repetition” mechanism, a contrivance orig- 
inally introduced only to meet an almost exceptional 
refinement of first-class playing, has now calmed 
down, or at least has been transferred to a lower 
grade in the manufacturing scale. The chief houses 
have reduced the mechanism for this purpose to the 
simplest possible addition to the ordinary action ; it 
is onlv the inferior makers whoenow rack their brains 
to produce complicated and costly contrivances for 
this purpose, to be applied in cases where they can 
never be of the slightest utility. 

In making the awards for pianofortes, the Jury 
have felt a difficulty arise from the Medals being all 
of the same value, which compelled them to award 
apparently the same degree of honor to any merit 
shown by a small maker that they would to the most 
successful performance of the first: manufacturers in 
Europe. The rules established by the Commission- 





| ers do not warrant any special awards being given ; 


but the Jury consider they will not be exceeding their 
powers in placing certain makers at the head of their 
list, with notices more full and special than those 
which follow. The makers which the Jury wish 
thus to distinguish are— 
Great Britain........BRoaDwoop. 

HopKINson. 
oeeee MERZ. 

Pieret, Wotrr, & Co. 
Zollverein......++++- BECHSTEIN. 


*The tant and ble rise of the pitch, prevalent 
of late years, has told in a way that comes home directly to al- 
most every family, in regard to the price of pianofortes. It 
is a fact well known that the great cause of expense is in get- 
ting strength to resist the enormous tension of the stringing ; 
and when it is considered that the effect of the modern rise in 
pitch has been to increase this tension by about fifteen per 
cent. it wili be easily understood that every person who buys 
a piano has really to pay something considerable for the high 
pitch which it pleases our opera and orchestral authorties to 
use.—REPORTER. 


France....... 
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Messrs. Broadwood & Sons (United Kingdom, 
3372), stand, without controversy, at the head of the 
pianoforte makers who exhibit on the present ocea- 
sion. The Jury award them a Medal for excellence 
inevery kind of piano, power and quality of tone, 
precision of mechanism, and solidity. 

They exhibit foar grand concert instruments, ex- 


emplifying their latest imprgvements, and constitut- | 


ing the most perfect specimens of their manufacture. 

The most important improvement refers to the ar- 
rangement and construction of the metallic braces 
used to strengthen the general framing of the instra- 
ment, and to enable it to resist this enormous tension 
of the strings ; for it will be recollected by those con- 
versant with the history of the pianoforte, that as the 
demand for increased power led to the adoption 
gradually of thicker wire, the increased tension render- 
ed some additional sustaining power necessary to aid 
the woodwork of the frame, and this was supplied 
by a system of iren bracing, placed above the strings. 
Down to about the year 1851 this bracing consisted 
of several bars placed parallel with the strings, abnt- 
ting at the front end upon the wrest plank, and at 
the back end on the metallie string plate. The nam- 
ber of these bars, however, required for large and 
powerful instruments, introduced considerable evils 
into the manufacture, to remedy which Messrs. 
Broadwood introduced a new system, much more 
simple, and free from the objections to the multiple 
bars. The iron string plate at the back, and an iron 
sweep bar attached to the wrest plank in front, are 
connected together by a bar at the extreme right, and 
another at the extreme left of the instrument, so as 
to form a complete iron framing ; the number of in- 
termediate bars being reduced to one placed parallel 
in the middle of the instrument, and one extending 
obliquely from the bass end of the wrest plank to 
the junction of the string plate and intermediate bar. 
The wrest plank is strengthened with iron plates, 
and the whole forms a highly stable, mechanical and 
effective system of resistance, which has enabled 
strings to be used of great thickness and powerful 
tone, without any undue strain to the framing. 

A_ pianoforte on the principle was exhibited in 
1851; but the plan was new, and required further 
trial; the result of the eleven years’ experience 
gained since that time has justified its advantages, as 
the makers state that two grands, finished by them 
in 1852, are still, after much hard wear, among the 
most xpproved concert instruments of the present 
season. ® 

Messrs. Broadwood have also patented, in the 
present year, an iron cover plate to the wrest plank, 
into which the tuning pus are accurately screwed.— 
This iron plate forms an integral part of the general 
framing, and contributes much to the stability, as it 
elimnates any inconvenience which micht arise from 
the crushing of the wooden fibres of the wrest piank 
under the heavy strain. 

The Jury cannot speak too highly of Messrs. 
Broadwood’s instruments, either in quality of tone or 
in perfection of manufacture. The iron work espe- 
cially deserves commendation, not only for the me- 
chanical excellence of its design, but the accuracy 
and ‘finish of its workmanship. The instruments are 
altogether such as well sustain the mechanical pre- 
eminence of our own country. 

In addition to their finished pianos, Messrs. Broad- 
wood exhibit a great number of separate parts of 
pianos, with copious descriptions and elaborate dia- 
grams, calculated to explain;to any one interested in 
such matters, the entire construction of their instra- 
ments in the fullest detail; an instance of liberality 
for which the Jury think they are deserving of special 
commendation. 

The Piano Accompanyist. 
(From the Revue et Gazette Musicale.) 

I beg the reader's permission to borrow from Bril- 
lat-Savarin the form of one of his most celebrated 
aphorisms to express a musical truth but too little 
known : a person becomes a pianist, but is born an ac- 
companyrst. 

The above fact is one which the public will always 
experience great difficulty in understanding, and yet 
it is incontestible for all professional musicians. 

Piano-accompanyist! Everybody fancies he is 
one, for the mildest amateur accompanies at a pinch ; 
but, in reality, Paris does not contain more than 
seven or eight real accompanyists out of the twenty 
thousand pianists who adorn that harmonious capi- 
ital, and exist on the profits derived from semiqua- 
vers. And how could it be otherwise, when we con- 
sider the combination of rare, I would almost say, 
superhuman qualities, required by this profession, as 
unthankful as it is difficult ? 





The fact is, the natural and exceptional qualities 
of a musician do not constitute all that is required 
by an accompanyist. In addition to a large amount 
of science, he must possess the rarest of all the vir- 


holy ; abnegation. 





the stimulus of profit or glory; many of them lead 
to glory and fortune simultaneonsty. 
Of all human beings who enjoy the honor of pay- 


| piano-accompanyist alone fatally closes for himself 

the door of fortnne, when he embraces his profession, 
and—which is a sacrifice a thousand times greater 
for an artist, voluntarily condemns his name to ob- 
scnrity, while, most frequently, appearing personally 
before the public. 

The wise men of Greece waht one thing to merit 
my entire admiration : they ought to have been piano- 
accompanyists. 

And Tam convinced that a goodly nimber of ean- 
onized martyrs did uot merit this signal honor of 
canonization hy their patience, their resignation, and 
their humility more than accompanyists generally. 

es! Accompanyists are truly martyrs, victims 
of the incessant persecution of singers and soloists, 
ts well as of the ignorance of the public, who look 
at them withont seeing them, who hear them without 
listening to them, and who consider them as the nee- 
essary but very slightly interesting supernnmeraries 
of concert-mnsic. With regard to operatic mnsic, 
as the accompanyists figure neither in the orchestra 
nor on the stage, the public, who are not conscious 
of the active and intelligent share the accompanyists 
have had in getting up the work performed, do not, 
and never can, think of them. 

As a rule, the papers do not render them. the jus- 
tice due to them in this respect, by associating in the 
criticisms, their names with those of the musicians, 
and different persons employed in a theatre, and by 

“whom a new piece is executed and put upon the 
stage. 

A few musical journals only remember, from time 
to time, to fulfil this duty of the critic by saving a 
word or two in praise of the accompanyists, whose 
office in a lyrical theatre, like the lyrical theatres of 
Paris, is as imporrant, or certainly as indispensable, 
as that of the conductor himself. 

To be a good accompanvist, a person must : 

1. Be a good pianist, for the accompaniment of 
certain operatic numbers is as difficult to play as ac- 
tual solos, and is nearly always awkward and un- 
cratefnl to execute ; 

2. Be able to decipher ranidly, which a person can 
never succeed in doing unless his eyes are-actually 
formed to seize with promptitude the objects before 
them, and convey the impression to the brain ; 

3. Be able to transpose music into all keys with 
the same ease that he ought to read it in the key in 
which it is written; 

4. Arrange at sight an orchestral score for the 
piano, because it may happen that the accompanyist 
is called upon to accompany the singers from the full 
score ; 

5. Be able to accompany by means of figured 
bass ; 

6. Be a snffieiently good harmonist to accompany 
a song without the help of bass, and have enough 
taste and intelligence to extemporise the continuation 
of an obstinate figure in an accompaniment of which 
the composer has written only the first few bars ; 

7. Possess that natural gift by which an acompa- 
nvist does not follow the singer—which is a verv bad 
stvle of accompanying—but divines his intentions ; 
takes into consideration his good qualities and his 
defects, so as to bring out the former, and disguise 
the latter ; and identifies himself with the singer, by 
forming with him one perfect whole. This sove- 
reign quality of the accompanyist, this rare gift of 
intuition, has been wanting to some of the greatest 
composers. Beethoven accompanied in a very medi- 
ocre fashion, and conducted in defiance of common 
sense ; it was this qnality which caused me, on com- 
meucing, to lay down the aphorism, after Brillat- 
Savarin : A person becomes a pianist, but is born an ac- 
companyist ; 

8. He must be endowed with great patience, and 
have no will but that of the artist he accompanies ; 

9. In public, he must always be silent, without a 
murmur, and take upon his own shoulders the fanlts 
of memory or of time sometimes made by the sing- 
ers or solo-players he accompanies, so as not to de- 
stroy the prestige with which every virtuoso wishes to 
surround himself. 

For instance: suppose a singer begins at the 
wrong time, or misses afew bars. In such a case, 
he most frequently darts at the accompanyist a with- 
ering look, which politely expresses; ‘‘ Stupid!” 





and the accompanyist is bound to be silent. 


But, on the other hand, once ont of sight of the 


| public, the accompanyist may give vent to the feclings 


tnes of man, a virtue so sublime that it is accounted q 


Examine, in turn, the different social positions, | 
professions or trades, and you will find they all have | 


ing taxes to the state, and of wearing a paletot, the | 








of his cankered heart : 

“You humbug, you! 
severe look, and it was 
mull.” 

“ That’s true, my dear fellow; but, as a solo- 
player, I could not appear to he wrong to the audi- 
ence.”” 

“Oh, of course not. It is the poor accompanyist 
whe must bear all. Hark! the applanse continues. 
They are calling for you. Go and make your bow 
to the worthy public.” 

“Yes; I will.” 

10. Lastly, the piano-accompanyist, like a soldier 
in acampaign, must brave hunger, thirst, fatigue, 
and want of sleep, to accompany at all hours and 
for ever. Oscar COMETTANT. 


You gave me a terribly 
yourself who made the 
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BOSTON, DECEMBER 27, 1862. 
Music In THIS NumBEeR.—-Continuation of Handel’s ‘‘ Mes- 
siah.” 


——— 2m wean = 
Concert Record. 
MeENDELSSOUN QuUINTETTE CLUB. — The 
following was the programme of the third Cham- 

ber Concert, Thursday evening, Dec, 18. 

1. Two movements from Quintet. No. 6, op 29 
Andante con moto and Allegro vivace—Allegretto, Maerchen. 
(Fairy Tale) 

2. Quartet in C sharp, minor, op. 181............- Beethoven 

(First time.) 
I,—a. Adagio ma non troppo molto espressivo: }. Allegro 
vivace; c. Allegro moderato; d. Andahte’ ma non tropp e 


molto eantabile. 
II.—a. Presto; ». Adagio quasi un poco Andante; c. Alle- 


ro. 
3. Andante and Rondo from the Sonate for Piano and Clari- 
ES, ree C. M, Von Weber 
Messrs. ©. Mayer and Thomas Ryan. 
4. Quintet fn A. op. 1B.........crecccvercvceecs Mendelssohn 
Allegro con moto—Intermezzo, Andante sostenuto—Scherz0, 
Allegro di molto—Allegro vivace. 


Of course the great feature, as well as novelty, 
of the concert was the C sharp minor Quartet of 
Beethoven,—the last but three of the Quartets 
he wrote, and one of the most profound and difli- 
cult of conception and of execution. It could 
not be expected that it would be fully understood 
on a first hearing; nor do we feel yet much in a 
condition to enlighten our fellow listeners about 
it. To say that it was intensely interesting, that 
it is full of thoughts of startling (perhaps we 
might say “ bewildering”) beauty, tenderness, 
majesty and grandeur; that in its strange de- 
parture from the ordinary form and structure of 
Quartet composition, you still felt and were 
borne along by a logical unity of design, even 
while bewildered ; that, however imperfect your 
understanding of what you were hearing, 
you yet felt the presence and thrilled to the con- 
tact of a great, deep, loving and imaginative 
soul, a master genius,—were but to repeat what 
nearly every one said or hinted somehow as he 
went out. But this is about all that we are yet 
prepared to say. Any analysis of the contents 
of such a work must be reserved for future hear- 
ings and to a time of greater leisure. The@ren- 
dering by the Club seemed to usas good as we 
had any right to expect for a first attempt, in- 
deed better. Portions of it come out quite clear- 
ly, and as if intelligently as well as mechanically 
mastered. Other portions were somewhat con- 
fused ; following with a score, you could not de- 
tect the sound of every phrase set down for this 
or that middle part in the complex harmony.— 
And was not the tempo (Adagio ma non troppo) 
of the short fugue with which the composition 
opens (Beethoven seems to have been more and 
more drawn toward the fugue in his latter years) 
taken a little too fast to be “molto espressivo” as 
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the composer directs ? The concluding Allegro 
went quite clearly, We hope to hear this Quar- 
tet again at the next concert, and meanwhile 
heartily thank the artists for giving us this first 
taste of it. They must suffer us to drink deeply 
of it, ere they take the cup away. 

The repetition of the two movements from the 
Quintet by Veit did not reveal to us the genius 
that we missed in the first hearing. Either we 
are dull, or it is not there. A musician-like 
mediocrity is all we could detect ; the Mdrchen, 
to be sure, is pretty, but only one of the numer- 
ous offshoots from the Mendelssohn fairy stock.— 
The Andante and Rondo from Weber's Sonata, 
for piano and clarinet, have that composer's indi- 
vidual flavor and poetic charm, always enjoyable. 
In Mr. Cart MAYER we have a sound, tasteful, 
competent pianist, and of Mr. Ryay’s skill upou 
the clarinet we have no need to speak. The 
most satisfactorily rendered piece of the whole 
evening, truly delightful in all its movements, 
wat the well-known early Quintet in A, by 
Mendelssohn. 


“Sarurpay Porvrar.’—The mixture of solid, 
bright and sentimental took the following form last 
Saturday evening, and we doubt not the audience 
were well pleased. 


1. Overtnre, “Poet and Peasant. .......-..6. 655 Suppe 
2. Duo Concertante, for Themes from Maria Padilla. 


Clinton 
For Two Flutes. 
Robert Goering and Thomas Ryan. 
3. Caro Nome—from ‘ Rigoletto.”. ..........00 ee Verdi 
4. First part of the Septet op. 20... ......... Reethoven 


For Violin, Viola, Cello, Basso, Clarinet. Horn and 


Bassoon. Introduction and Allegro—Larghetto—- 
Minuetto. 
5. Violin Solo—Grand Hungarian Fantasie......Molique 


William Schultze. 


§. Last Scene from “Lucia,” for the Saxophone. Donizetti 

7. Song withont Words, in G, No. 4, Book 5. Mendelssohn 

8. “ Elegy of Tears,” for the Horn............ Schubert 
Mr. Hamann. 

9. Introduction and Rondo—a la valse......... Venzano 





Orcnestrat Unton.—We go to press so early 
this week, on account of Christmas, that we cannot 
notice the Wednesday Afternoou Concert and the 
children’s Christmas Symphony, which Father 
Haydn wrote for them. 

War Soncs ror tHe Army.—The concert 
at Chickering’s Hall, on Tuesday evening, in 
which an improvised male choir of amateurs of 
Cambridge and this city gave a taste of the 
songs in Prof. Child’s excellent little book, drew 
together and held together a large and intelligent 
audience. Piece after piece was received with 
satisfaction and response. We only heard the 
latter portion. The solemn minor tune, sung n 
unison, to Mr. Leland’s “ Shall Freedom droop 
and die” was truly impressive. The “ Trumpet 
Song” (words by Dr. Holmes), to a German tune 
in three parts, rang lustily and clearly. But 
best of all and grandest was the old Luther's 
choral: ** A mighty fortress is our God,” which 
was finely sung. In the rendering of some pieces 
there was hardly “snap” enough, short rehear- 
sal having not brought sufficient confidence.— 
Mr. J. C. D. Parker accompanied on the piano, 
and the Quintette Club varied the entertainment 
with some of their lighter pieces. The object 
of the concert was to give the songs a start and 
help to introduce them among our brave boys in 


the army; and we must all thank Prof. Child 
and his collaborateurs and wish them God speed 
in so patriotic and humane an enterprise. 


OrcuestRaL Union. — The next Wednesday 
Afternoon concert is postponed to the weck after 
New Year. 





Concerts at Hand. 


Curistmas Oratrorro.—The Hanper ann Haypn 
Socrety arestill true to their time-honored custom of 
performing Handel’s sublime “ Messiah” during 
Christmas week. This time they announce it for 
to-morrow (Sunday) evening, at the Boston Music 
Hall. Mr. Zerraun will conduct the full chorus 
and orchestra, as usual, and Mr. B. J. Lane is still 
the organist. There can be no failure in those parts. 
Excellent talent also is provided for the solos in the 
engagement of the following vocalists: Mrs. J. H, 
Lone and Miss Tnrrese Ginson for the soprano 
airs; Miss Annre TL. Carry for the contralto; Mr. 
Wm. Casrre, who has made such a mark lately in 
New York, for the tener, and Mr. Fr. Repo._rpnusen 
for the bass. It is a matter of course that the hall 
will be crowded, as it always is on that occasion. 


PHILHARMONIC ConceRTS.—We are happy to 
say that Mr. ZerRaun sees through the dcubts and 
discouragements which clouded his good enterprise 
for a while, and has at length determined to begin 
his series of Six Orchestral Concerts on Saturday 
evening, the 10th of January. We shill have a 
grand Symphony each time of course, and much 
more of the finest masie written for the orchestra. 
All our readers within easy reach of the Music Hall 
will rejoice in this announcement. 


New Year’s Day.—The announcement, in our 
advertising columns, of the ‘‘ Grand Jubilee Con- 
cert” speaks for itself. It is to celebrate a day, 
which opens a new era in our history. It is to give 
worthy utterance to the joy which millions of loyal, 
Iberty-loving, true American hearts feel at the arri- 
val of the distinctly and officially recognized Provi- 
dential necessity of disowning slavery and addressing 
ourselves as one people to the task of ridding this 
nation of its curse, after so much shame and party 
bitterness and finally rebellion, civil war and precious 
blood which it has cost ns. This is no political occa- 
sion. The measure we rejoice in has become a neces- 
sity ; the President, as the Commander in Chief, sees 
that without it the war cannot be ended, unless by 
such a compromise as shall surrender all that a free 
American holds dear outside of his own petty seltish 
interests. 

The question has past the stage of polities ; Pro- 
vidence has taken it out of that sphere altogether ; 
and now can millions of hearts, that in their inmost 
depths have always longed and prayed for some de- 
liverance from this wrong, this poison in the veins 
of the whole body politic, yet could not see the way 
under the obligations of the Constitution, now can 
they rejoice, with joy unspeakable, at the necessity 
whereby the all-wise Providence relieves us from 
those bonds, and makes us free to free four 
millions of our injured weaker brethren as fast as 
our arms shall win approach to them. Thus may 
we hope in time to see the Southern maniac deliver- 
ed from his madness, and ourselves delivered from 
the constant terror and the shame in which that mad- 
ness of our brother keeps us. Is not this cause for 
rejoicing? Is not here a “Jubilee,” in spite of all 
the glooms that now surround us? It is no levity, 
no foolish nor affected joy; it isa deep religious 
patriotic joy in the entering upon a new policy, the 
opening of a new era, which promises Peace and 
Liberty and Union, by ranging this great nation 
wholly and consistently upon the side of Freedom, 
and making it for the first time a genuine Republic. 
Justice, even though we are compelled to do it at the 
eleventh hour, shall be our safety. 

To the emotions that swell so many breasts on such 
a day it is fit that highest Art, the inspirations of the 
great tone-poets, should lend utterance. Never were 
the glories of the Fifth Symphony, and of those 
choruses of Handel and of Mendelssohn coupled with 
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events and themes more worthy, or so suited to bring 
out their full significance. Musically, the programme 
offered is one of the grandest ever given in our city. 
Every piéce in it will be sure to interest, while it is 
of thé hest of music; every piece has a kindred in- 
spiration with the oeeasion itself. Scarcely eould all 
phases of the present situation, the night of long- 
suffering and almost despair, the longing for the 
morning, the glimmering of hope, the retarn of 
donbt and fear, and finally the certain promise and 
announcement of the perfect day, be more aptly 
portrayed than in that solo and chorus from ‘the 
Hymn of Praise: ‘ Watehman will the uight soon 
pass?” “The night is departing,” which is to 
form part of the programme. 


Mewxperssonn Quintette Crern.—On account 
of Thursday heing New Year, the next Chamber 
Concert is postponed a week, to January 8. 





Musical Correspondence. 





PuHILADELPAIA, Dec. 16 —Messrs. Cross and 
JARVIS’ first soirée was attended by one of the largest 
andiences ever drawn to the Foyer of the Academy. 
The programme was 

Part Frrst. 
pr We Wr I eee Ge ccd ced cstukucatesutaes Fesea 
Allegro Con Spirite—Rarearole—Scherzo Allegro Vivo 


—Finale, Allegro Moderato. 
Messre. Jarvis, Gaertner and Schmitz. 


Part Seconp. 


1, Recitative and Scena, from “ Faust’... ........ Spohr 
A. R. Tavier. 
2. Deuxieme Concerto, Op. 40, Quintet Aceompant- 
WG ong > cad iebeks heen tas bicca> Mendelssohn 


Adagio Cantabile—Finale, Rondo Presto. 
Michael I. Cross. 


SB: Varitalpio Gapetoei isi. siissiccess: sccccevnes Vieuxtemps 
Carl Gaerti.er. 

4. Good Night, Farewell. ..........cccsescessses Kiicken. 
A. R. Taylor. 
Part Tarp. 


Quintet in A, for Clarinet and String Instroments. Mozart 
Allegro—Larghetto—minuetto— A llecretto 
Messrs. Stoll, Gaertner. Cross, Greim and Sehmitz. 

The performance was in every respect snecessful 
and the audience applauded every part of it with 
more enthusiasm than is generally shown on = snch 
oceasions. 

Messrs. C. and J. are both skillful and conscien- 
tious musicians and have had a most encouraging 
manifestatiou of an appreciation of the direction and 
character of their present effort. CHANTERELLE. 





Music Abrowd, 
London. 


Monpay Poputar Concerts.—To speak of the 
Concert of last Monday. Beethoven’s magnificent 
and much loved septet was given, for the second 
time at the Monday Popular Concert, and, as on the 
occasion of its first performance, evoked applause 
long and hearty from the entire andience. The tune- 
ful scherzo, in which the violoncello—Signor Piatti’s 
violoncello—discourses so eloquently, was encored 
with enthusiasm, the whole work being played from 
beginning to end superlatively, not to be wondered 
at considering that Herr Joachim, Messrs. Webb, 
Lazarns, C. Harper, Hatchins, Severn, and Signor 
Piatti were the interpreters. Mr. Lindsay Sloper 
gave the well known and always welcome Sonata of . 
Beethoven in G Major (Op. 31, No. 1) in his most 
finished manner, and joined Herr Joachim in Dus- 
sek’s Sonata in B flat, which, thanks to the Monday 
Popular Concerts, has become almost as familiar as 
the famous Kreutzer. “ Repeated by desire,” the 
Prelude, Lonre, Minnet, and Gavotte, of Bach were 
played by Herr Joachim with as great effect as be- 
fore. ‘Those who remained for the final quartet of 
Haydn in E flat (Op. 71, No. 3,) enjoyed a treat, 
and we are greatly deceived if this, the first perform- 
ance, will be the last. The vocal masic must be 
briefly dismissed. Miss Roden’s extreme nervous- 
ness prevented her doing the utmost justice to Cheru- 
bini’s “Ave Maria” (in which Mr. Lazarus’s 
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clarinet obbligato was a remarkable feature) ; but in 
the tenor air, “Io son Lindoro,” from Paesiello’s 
Barbiere di Siviglia, she was far more happy, singing 
with charming voice and unaffected feeling. A new 
song by Signor Piatti (violoncello obbligato.by, the 
composer), very finely sung by Mr. Santiey, was 
warmly encored ; and another novelty, “Oh! moon 
of night,” from the pen of Mr. A. Manns—the ac- 
complished conductor of the Crystal Palace band— 
also magnificently given by Mr. Santley, completed 
the scheme. At the next concert Mendelssohn’s 


Ottet will be repeated for the last time this season, | 


and Herr Joachim will make his last appearance but 
one.—Musical World, Nov. 29. 

Rorar Enorisn Oprra.—Althongh the success 
of Mr. Wallace’s new opera would have justified its 
nightly performance, the discretion of the manage- 
ment has been shown in presenting it only four times 
in the week—on Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, and 
Saturday—by which arrangement the public appetite 
has been whetted, and some of the principal singers 
have had a rest they enjoyed in previous sea- 
sons. We must nof, ever, say much abont the 
repose enjoyed by Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr. Harri- 
son, the week before last, for we heard of their taking 
advantage of the performance of The Bohemian Girl 
on Wednesday, to sing in opera at the Hull Theatre 
Royal. Love's Triumph has drawn very good houses 
and the repetitions of the work have placed the per- 
formers more at their ease, while the dialogue has 
run more smoothly and smartly. The music was so 
well done on the first night, thanks to Mr. Alfred 
Mellon, his superb band, and everybody concerned 
in the representation, that we cannot record any im- 
provement. On Wednesday Fra Diavolo was again 


performed, with Madile. Parepa in the character of | 


Zerlina. The popularity of Auber’s music shonld 
induce the management to put forth the Domino Noir 


which would, we feel certain, prove truly welcome. | 


Mr. Wallace's opera improves on every hearing, and 
it will no doubt run on to the above mentioned nights 
until Christmas, when we suppose Mr. Balfe’s new 
opera is to make its appearance. Last night Miss 
Anna Hiles from Liverpool made her first appear- 
ance, as Arline, in the Bohemian Girl. Of her we 
shall speak in our next.—Z/hid. 

Crystat Parace.—The unfavorable weather on 
Saturday week deprived many of the pleasure of 
hearing a concert of great excellence. The _princi- 
pal attraction was again Herr Joachim, whose execu- 
tion of Mendelssohn's violin concerto was a marvel of 
skill and expsession. The accompaniments were 
admirably played, and it was not surprising that at 
the conclasion of so perfect a performance the ap- 
planse should be loud and long-continned. In Tar- 
tini’s sonata, introducing the famons “tri//e du diable,” 
so thoroughly opposite in style, Herr Joachim was 
no less successful, literally astonishing his hearers. 
It is to be hoped that he will be heard once more at 
the Crystal Palace before his English engagements 
terminate. The symphony was Haydn’s in E flat, 
and there was a new overtare by Rubinstein, which 
we hope to have an opportunity of hearing again. 
The vocal music was entrusted to Madlle. Zeiss and 
Mr. T. Young.—Z/bid. 


Paris. 

Granp Orrera.—M. K. De Peue,in the Gazette 
des Etrangers, thus describes Mario’s late debut and 
discomfiture : 

The greatest expectation had been excited by the 
performance of last evening. |The debut or the ren- 
treé, the attempt at acclimatization upon the French 
stage of the most celebrated and most beloved of 
Italian tenors could not leave those friends of art 
among the public indifferent. Yesterday morning 
athe last stalls were negociated in the environs of the 
opera at the rate of from 40 to 50 frances. There was 
great curiosity to hear Mario sing in French, to see 
him again on the scene of his earliest debut, always 
young, always handsome, always elegant, conqueror 
of time, which does not count for this charming 
gentleman. Then it was known that the Huquenots 
—in Italian—was one of his most splendid trinmphs. 
Those who had heard him in London sing Raoul in 
his best davs—and we were of the number—went 
about asserting that certain parts of the French reper- 
tory had shown a Mario unknown to the Parisians, 
who were on the qui vive to make his acquaintance. 
The representation yesterday, we must acknowledge 
did not realize all that was hoped. The general _re- 
hearsal had been brilliant, Mario, in fine voice, 
master of his resources, singing in a manner to satis- 
fy the most difficult among his friends. The illustri- 
ous tenor was less happy at the representation. 








than when he appeared for the first time in any thea- 

tre in Robert le Diable. A nothing puts him out. 
| The least symptom of disfavor or even of hesitation 
| in the andience paralyses hlm. He has heen so 
spoilt! He cannot snstain himself at his proper 
height unless supported by the sympathy of the au- 
dience. He, who is, above all, a magnetiser and a 
charmer cannot transmit the magnetic flaid but in an 
atmosphere at once genial and confiding. 

Well! From the first act, his entranee on the 
stage, it was evident that a minority of the public 
were determined to judge him with ferocious impar- 
tiality, to reproach him for his accent, to note his 
least failing, to take into aecount, not the tour de force 
which he had accomplished in learning the //uqnenots 
in six days, but the little that might escape his mem- 


| ory in this part of Raoul, new to him in French. 


Was it his fault if Malle. Livry burnt herself ?—if 
the Muette, at the moment of pgssing, was postponed 
to the Greek Calends ?—that he was compelled, im- 
promptu, to unlearn the Uyonotti, for the purpose of 
stuffing his brain with the poetry of the /Zuquenots? 
To be watchful of his pronunciation, to govern his 
memory, to overcome his anxiety, to carry away one 
part of the public hy main force, to conceal perhaps 
an ill condition of voicee—sach were the combined 
difficulties against which an artist, the least constitu- 
ted to struggle, had to contend. 

He sang the air of the first act very well, with all 
sorts of elegant vocal turns and refined ornaments. 
The whole honse applauded him, except one little 
coterie stuck-up and defiant which had determined to 
extend no indulgence except in the case that Mario 
would give proof of as much sonority as Gueymard. 
This was like seeking cocoa nuts from a_ strawberry 
bush. In the second act Mario gave several doubt- 
ful tones, but also some very fine chest tones in the 
finale. If at this period of the evening he had felt 
himself warmed by that benevolence which is always 
extended to him at the Italian Opera, and which 
makes him at home more or less in all his characters, 
we should probably have had a third and fourth act 
of the most magnificent. Instead of this, the sym- 
pathy of the audience gradually diminishing, the 
anxiety of the singer increased in proportion, and his 
voice stuck in his throat. Two or three phrases ex- 
cepted, in which the incomparable Mario was recog- 
nized, the scene which should have heen most favor- 
able to him, the grand duet with Valentine, merely 
confirmed the non-success of the evening. 

Those who know their Mario by heart, those who, 
like ourselves, have marked the vulnerable parts of 
his nature, will easily explain to themselves a failure 
which it is impossible to dissemble, and which, let us 
add, it was impossible to avoid in the conditions in 
every respect disadvantageous under which the essay 
was made. Even to the Italians, moreover, Mario 
was not himself. He shonld have been taken as he 
was, brilliant to day, cloudy to-morrow, veiling and 
unveiling himself by turns. If che public does not 
persist in asking of him that which he cannot give, 
if his memory serves him and confidence is re-estab- 
lished, he is very likely to be as superb at the second 
representation as we saw him hesitating at the first. 

P.S.—We have this instant heard that Mario has 
thrown up his engagement at the Opera. 


The next attempt was better. A Paris correspond- 


ent (Dec. 5) writes : 

Mario has taken his revenge for the treatment he 
received at the Grand Opera. He appeared on Sun- 
day night at the Italiens, as Count Almaviva, in the 
Barbiere, and was received with true Italian fervor- 
It is possible that Mario might have been unable to 
sing the music of Raoul and yet perfectly compttent 
to that of Almaviva. Be it as it may, I can assert 
that the great tenor surprised and enchanted every- 
body on Sunday, except, doubtless, those who, the 
previous week before, had insulted him at the Im- 
perial theatre, and gloated in advance upon his fail- 
ure at the Jtaliens. If many such were present on 
Sunday night they must have quitted the theatre 
convulsed with rage and disappointment. Of course 





| splendid voice, and sung adorably. 


Tt | 


Mario had his supporters, who, even if he was not 
in the vein, would have made allowance ; but he re- 
quired no favor; he felt strong in himself, was in 

Need I tell you 
how he acted? A performance at once so gentleman. 
ly, so graceful, so easy, so spirited, so genial, so un 
exaggerated, I have not witnessed for years on any 
stage. 

Another event of the night, no less charming and 
interesting to the subscribers and the public, was 
Malle. Patti’s first performance of Rosina, but I 
must postpone my remarks until next week. Enough 
to add just now that Malle. Patti's success in her 
new essay was triumphant, and that she convinced 
the brilliant auditory that she was as perfect mistress 


should be remembered that Mario is perhaps more | of the music of Rossini as that of Bellini and Doni- 


timid now, after five and twenty years on the stage, 


zetti. 
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DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LATEST Ata Se rt oO. 
Published by Oliver Ditson & Co. 





Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


With thee. 
rus,” 


Song from ‘ The Prince of Cauca- 
Franz Abt. 


May be elassed among the ‘Gems of German 
Song.” There is a difference in this kind of jewel 
however. Many ‘‘ Gems” require a German tem- 
perament to appreciate them. Although really excel- 
lent, the melodies are not bright and taking enough 
for the world at large. This is not the case with 
‘With Thee.”” The melody is flowing, and the har- 
mony rich and varied. 








German and English words. 
Gumbert. 35 


May be fairly classed with the preceding. One of 
the sweetest kind of songs, both in words and music. 


Ballad. TTIoward Glover. 


A good song, with a great deal of pathetie power. 
The accompaniment good, and the whole of medium 
difficulty. 


Come pretty Birds. 


They offer rank. 


Make your home beautiful. Song. H. S. Perkins. 


Yes, and one way to do it is to sing euch songs as 
the above. This song takes its place gracefully 
among the cluster of melodies that exalt and make 
home pleasant to us. Easy. 


Guide me, O thou Great Jehovah. Solo and Quin- 


tet. I. O. Emerson. 25 


Now or Never. Patriotic song and chorus.R. Culver. 25 


Instrumental Music. 


Lightfoot Schottische. Ch. Spintler. 


Bright, sparkling, and pretty easy. 


Carol of the Mocking Bird. N. P. B. Curtis. 


There is something in this piece which reminds one 
of the Fairies’ Midnight Waltz, by the same author. 
Yet on examination there is very little like it. Full 
of pretty snatches of song, ‘‘a la rocking bird,” 
trills, neat arpeggios, &c. Will be a favorite with 
those who like imitative music. Of medium difficulty. 


Tinney’s New Lancer’s Quadrille. 
Equally pretty with the old Lancer’s Quadrilles, 
which is saying a great deal. But entirely fresh and 
new. Easy. 


Grand Etude Galop. By Quidant, arranged for 
four performers, on two pianos. Bissell. 1.25 
This etude is noticed, not as among the latest music, 


but as one likely to be steadily popular in Seminaries, 
or in other places where two pianos can be brought 


together. 
Books. 


Yournrct Vorcrs.—A collection of Hymns, 
and Tunes, for the use of Sabbath Schools. 
Compiled by a committee of the Boston Sun- 
day School Teachers Institute. 

The music edited by B. J. Lang. 

Contains 267 sweet Hymns, and about 100 appropri- 
ate tunes. Besides being a work of standard goodness 
for Sabbath Schools, parents will no doubt be glad to 
keep a copy at home, for the benefit of the little 
hymn-learners. 





Mvsre py Mati.—Music is sent by mail, the expense being 
about one cent on each piece. Persons at a distance will find 
the conveyance a saving of time and expense in obtaining 
supplies. Books can also be sent at the rate of one cent per 
ounce. This applies to any distance under three thousand 
miles; beyond that it is double. 


























